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the net value of £5000 odd, and that, with the exception of £25,000, which has 
been reserved for the colony-over the sea, the donations of ,£100,000 have been 
applied to the starting of the city and farm colonies, and that a grant of £1432 
has been made from the fund to the working expenses of the latter and .£15,431 
to those of the former. This last sum is undoubtedly considerable ; but it must, 
in fairness, be remembered that General Booth has always asked for subscrip- 
tions for the working as well as for the capital expenses, and it is too early to 
form any reliable judgment, based on the figures, of the ultimate financial posi- 
tion of the scheme. Some of the undertakings of the city colony seem to be 
already in a fair way to be self-supporting,' and the land for the farm colony, 
being in Essex, has been obtained at a moderate price, and may possibly be 
worked at a profit under spade cultivation, with a market to a large extent se- 
cured in itself and in the. city colony, while, being in Essex, it has proved com- 
paratively unprofitable under the plough. But of this, again, it is too early to 
judge, and we are driven back on the general prospects of the scheme regarded 
in the light of the character of its propounders and the principles on which it is 
based. The strong points of General Booth's proposal are its insistence on the 
moral side of social reform, and in this respect it is distinguished from many such 
proposals which have been made in the past ; its connection of the different parts 
with one another so as to render and derive mutual support ; and its possession in 
the officers of the Salvation Army of a disciplined body of men and women accus- 
tomed to deal with some of the lowest classes of society. With such advantages as 
these the scheme certainly deserves a fair trial ; and many of its less welcome 
features — its noisy advertisement, its exaggerated account of the evils with which 
it proposes to deal, its depreciation or ignoring of other attempts to handle the 
same problems on a humbler scale, its overweening hopes and extravagant prom- 
ises — may be pardoned or neglected. The evil is unquestionably great; the 
extent and success of the operations of the Salvation Army, despite all cavil 
and censure, constitute one of the most remarkable facts of the times; and the 
stress laid on the moral element is of favorable omen. The performance of the 
scheme may not be proportioned to its promise, but it may, nevertheless, deal 
with no little success with some of the most deplorable incidents of our modern 
civilization. 

L. L. Price. 

The Redemption of Labor; or, Free Labor upon Freed Land. By 
Cecil Balfour Phipson. London : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowry & Co., 1888. 
Mr. Phipson's book is clearly the outcome of a genuine sympathy with the 
toiling and suffering mass of men who in wealthy England struggle painfully for 
a bare subsistence. Its animating thought is that there is something wrong with 
an economic system which admits of such contrasts, and that this wrong is the 
result of human institution and not of " Divine ordinance." Hence the writer's 
main enemies are the " orthodox" economists who regard the existing industrial 
system as the outcome of necessary laws, and whom he sometimes even seems to 
hold responsible for much of the existing social injustice. He has been stimu- 
lated clearly by Mr. Henry George's theories and proposals, but his book is an 
entirely independent and original attempt to think out the laws of economic 
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phenomena for himself, and the remedy which he is led to propose has little in 
common either with Mr. George's scheme or with any other proposal, socialist 
or individualist, with which we are acquainted. 

To give a complete account of Mr. Phipson's views, or do justice to his elabo- 
rate and industrious arrangement of statistical results, would be impossible within 
the limits of the present notice. We confine ourselves to his fundamental propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. Phipson begins with the theory of exchange. " Wealth" (p. 5) " may be 
defined, in respect to the individual, as the possession of what is more than suf- 
ficient to satisfy his own desires" — a modification of the meaning of the term which 
Mr. Phipson supports on the ground that " he who produces only what he wants 
is not a wealthy man." Wealth arises with the separation of the food-producer 
from the " other-worker," as the author compendiously calls every one who pro- 
duces anything other than food. This separation becomes more distinct and 
perfect as civilization advances, and on it depends value, for " value itself is 
nothing but the relation which all things other than food bear to such surpluses 
of food as are available for exchange" (p. 24), while food itself does not prop- 
erly possess value. This truth is "the mighty corner-stone of the entire fabric 
of human society," and orthodox economy is to be much despised for not having 
seen it. For our own part, we confess that the new revelation appears to be not 
so much a "mighty 'corner-stone" as a simple "derangement of epitaphs," and 
we are confirmed in this suspicion when we read, on page 32, that man " in his 
ignorance and pride" " has affixed a value to food by making a monopoly of it," 
whereas God 'offered it him freely on the one condition of work. We should 
conclude from this that food, after all, has value in this mundane existence, and 
as poor Mr. Mill was only trying to find out what happens in this same exist- 
ence, we do not see where he is wrong. 

Book II. passes to the discussion of wages. After rather needlessly slaying 
the slain wage-fund theory, Mr. Phipson expounds his own view, not, we fear, 
without some confusion of thought. Wages, he says, are a reward, and " mere 
life, from an economic stand-point, is not a reward at all, but a right" (p. 65). 
Surely Mr. Phipson is confounding the ethical and the economic stand-point. 
However, from this premise he derives the equation of natural wages, — " Food 
and other Products = Comforts = Wages." The division between food-producers 
and " other-workers" gives the two " equations of civilization" (p. 68), represent- 
ing, apparently, the nature of the exchange. We have 

1. Food products— -food = food surplus ; 

2. Other products — wages = returns for food. 

But are not these equations somewhat tautological ? For instance, need we go 
through a process of reasoning to convince ourselves that if a man produces food 
and does not eat it all, what remains is a surplus of food ? Mr. Phipson is more 
definite on the subject of capital. Whatever appearances may be, capital is 
really surplus food, and interest is the " return made by one class of workers for 
the food produced by another." Mr. Phipson is at his best in his attack on the 
" economists' " view of interest. 

" This discovery by economists that interest was the reward of abstinence was 
a peculiarly happy one for such as occupied the envied position of a capitalist. 
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It invested usury with a quasi-religious air of saintly self-denial, and reduced 
the borrower to the less enviable position of one who was not only civilly liable 
for debt, but was also under a deep moral obligation to the chastened self-control 
of the lender." 

But his own theory leads him into some difficulties. Capital, consisting 
mostly of food, cannot be accumulated on a great scale, hence " the modern 
conception of a capitalist . . . involves either a direct contradiction in terms, 
or else a complete suspension of the laws here determined." That is, apparently, 
either the great capitalists of the day must consider themselves non-existent, or 
Mr. Phipson must consider his theories falsified. Which result is most likely it 
would be hard to determine. 

After laying down that profit is due only to monopoly and not to any labor of 
the monopolist, and having discussed "cost of production," Mr. Phipson pro- 
ceeds to recapitulate the results so far obtained. We wish we could agree with 
him that " the nebulous uncertainty hitherto surrounding" these terms had " been 
dissipated," and that " the whole body of phrases" had " been resolved into a 
luminous group of bright particular stars." 

In Book III. we pass to the discussion of rent. Land as such has no commer- 
cial value, and apart from markets — as in the remote parts of Canada — does not, 
in fact, pay any rent. But given a market, surplus food acquires purchasing 
power, and this is what the market value of land represents. True rent = sur- 
plus food, and since the purchasing power of this food depends on the proximity of 
a market, payment of the food in the form of rent takes away none of the " natural 
or inherent value" of the land. Such payment will arise when " other-workers" 
are compelled by the fall in " values," which (in the meaning given by Mr. Phipson 
to the word) is the normal accompaniment of civilization, to occupy land already 
settled. They will be quite as ready to surrender the marketable surplus of 
food on this land as to farm outlying land where there would be no market 
for their surplus at all. And this surrender of the surplus is payment of 
rent. 

The theory of rent leads us to the " remedy" proposed in Book IV. Food is 
now produced under a form of monopoly, and " wealth confiscates a great part 
of the surplus product which should go to the producer." The remedy is to be 
found in "freeing" the land. Payment of the market-rent should make the 
tenant absolute owner with the right of sub-letting under the same conditions. 
In each case, the market-rent once fixed is to be unalterable. In this way the 
constantly increasing value of the surplus produce will go to the producer, while 
through the sub-letting system the number of producers will be multiplied. This 
view, of course, assumes that rents will continuously rise. As a matter of fact, 
this assumption would appear to be untrue, but this is due to the great currency 
juggle from which we are suffering, and which Mr. Phipson explains with great 
care and industry. His result is that a valueless token currency should be sub- 
stituted for the money at present in use, and the issue of it should be carefully 
regulated with the view of keeping the value of money constant as measured in 
terms of the staple food-product of the country. This measure would have the 
collateral advantages of abolishing banking, which Mr. Phipson appears to re- 
gard as morally on a level with embezzlement, and of providing the state with a 
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source of revenue which will supersede taxation. This being achieved, civiliza- 
tion will resume its normal course. 

We cannot follow Mr. Phipson further into the details of his argument. With 
some originality and much industry, he suffers from his contempt for the work of 
other thinkers in the same field. Nor does he seem quite clear as to what his 
own field is. It is often hard to determine, for example, whether he is speaking 
of what would happen in an ideal state, or of what is happening in nineteenth- 
century England. At other times his objections to other theories seem to turn 
on a mere change in the use of terms. We can hardly believe that his panacea, 
taken as it stands, would carry us far on the way to social reconstruction, and if 
we are to be convinced of it we must have clearer argument in closer touch with 
fact. L- T. Hobhouse. 

The Impossibility of Social Democracy. By Dr. A. Sch&ffle. With preface 

by Bernard Bosanquet. Sonnenschein's " Social Science Series." Double 

volume. 

The value of this book is somewhat impaired by the writer's Teutonic preju- 
dices against democracy, and by his un-Teutonic contempt for speculative phi- ' 
losophy. Dr. Schaffle's sympathies are too obviously with the German monarchy 
and with orthodox religion to place his criticisms of " forward movements" in 
ethics and politics beyond suspicion. " Atheism," " republicanism," " female 
suffrage," " mob rule," haunt him like a nightmare through four hundred and 
odd pages. On the other hand, his allusions to the " subjective speculations of 
Hegel" show how little he understands the greatest intellectual movement of 
his own time and country, and send a shudder through his otherwise sympathetic 
editor. Notwithstanding these defects, the book is extremely valuable as a criti- 
cism of social democracy in its strictly logical form by the ablest living represen- 
tative of State Socialism in Germany, and adds to the solidity of the interesting 
series in which it appears. 

The first part of the work is taken up with a destructive criticism of Social 
Democracy. It would be unprofitable to follow the author through the ten dif- 
ferent charges that he has against it. Their general drift may be gathered from 
the description of the arch-enemy with which he prefaces his attack. " Revolu- 
tionary Socialism," we are told upon p. 17, " involves an absolute and purely 
democratic collectivism in industry, a popular republicanism in government, the 
materialism of a superficial science in philosophy, a world-reforming optimism 
in ethics, and a pure atheism in religion." The conclusion at which he arrives 
is summed up on p. 1 1 1 : " For the sake of a nebulous improvisation, a visionary 
scheme, which bears plainly on its front the impress of the disappointment of all 
its promises,— for the sake of this, Social Democracy is ready to break in pieces 
the whole existing framework of society, and with it the happiness of all the 
propertied classes, and to uproot the whole nation from the ground of its historic 
development, — an impossible task, a hopeless undertaking." 

The chief point of interest in all this is the attempt to show in detail what is, 
in general, obvious to the philosophic student, that the leading defect of Social 
Democracy is not its socialism, but its individualism. " Collectivism retains as 
its essence individualism, twin brother to {laissez-faire) liberalism." The family 



